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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The Special Libraries of Maryland come into their own in this issue of 
Maryland Libraries. Here they are in all their diversity, with the many types of 
services they give, and the varying readers they aid. We may indeed be proud 
to see how well Baltimore is served by our fellow-librarians in the special fields 
here discussed. 


Pride in work is nourished by pride and participation in professional organiza- 
tions. SLA is our own association, geared to help special librarians everywhere; 
and I strongly urge any Baltimore area librarians not yet members to join. But 
more especially I hope that you who do not belong to the Maryland Library 
Association will shortly become members of it. You will learn something about it 
from this issue of Maryland Libraries, which is being sent you through the courtesy 
of the organization. MLA, with its state-wide sweep, has appeal for all kinds of 
librarians; you will find that it has much to offer you! 


In concluding, may I particularly thank the 78 librarians whose answers to 
our questionnatre assisted so materially in compiling this issue of Maryland 
Libraries. 

Jeanne Rose, President 
Baltimore Chapter, 


Special Libraries Association 
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N.B. 

When the editor of Maryland Libraries so blithely agreed to cover the libraries 
of Maryland in four issues of this magazine, she had not stopped to consider the 
case of special libraries. The State is full of them! This issue can do no more than 
consider the libraries of four or five general fields. Certainly, we are aware that 
colleges, law, and many other types of libraries have not been touched. While the 


spring number will cover public library service, it is hoped that before long, other 
special libraries will be featured in this periodical. 


The listing of the special libraries in the fields covered in this issue is the 
the result of a recent survey made by S.L.A. As some of the questionnaires sent 
out were not returned, no claim is made to complete coverage, but this is the fullest 
and most up-to-date information on these libraries available at the present time. 
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DISTINGUISHED COMPANY 


Arlene Eason Grede (Mrs. Norman 
E.) was born in Belle Vernon, Penna. 
but has been a resident of Baltimore 
since 1941. She was graduated from 
Forest Park High School in 1946 and 
received the B.A. in 1950 from Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa. In‘1951 she 
received the M.S. in Library Science from 
the Library School, Drexel Institute of 
Technology. Since then she has been 
employed as Librarian of the Bendix 
Radio Library, Bendix Radio, Towson, 
Md. Mrs, Grede is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, and the Wilson College Club of 
Baltimore. Her article on industrial and 
business libraries follows below. 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS LIBRARIES 


One of the very interesting but often little known fields in library work is that 
of industrial and business libraries. Because of the increased complexity of business 
and manufacturing operations in the past two decades and the growth in size and 
number of firms, such libraries have gained in importance. Then too, with the rapid 
advances in technology, the greater emphasis on research, and the ever increasing 
flood of published material in these fields, there is more need for libraries to house 
and interpret this material. 

What is the status of the industrial and business library in the Baltimore area? 
According to the results of a survey conducted by the local chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association, less than one-half of the business and industrial firms ir, 
the area have libraries. Of the fifty-two firms replying to the questionnaire over 
two-fifths have fully established libraries, nearly two-fifths have no library at all, 
and the rest have some sort of book collection available to their employees. 

Since Baltimore is the sixth largest city in the United States, we may wonder 
why the number of industrial firms having libraries is not greater than it is. For one 
thing, many of the firms have home offices in other cities. These have excellent 
libraries which also serve the needs of the Baltimore office. Such is the case with 
Proctor and Gamble, which receives library service from its home office in Cin- 
cinnati. Also, the Baltimore division of many companies is often a sales office or 
manufacturing plant which does not always need a library. Then too, many of the 
firms are located close to public and university libraries whose services are ade- 
quate for their needs. 

Eight of the firms replying to the survey questionnaire have various collections 
of books instead of a regular library. Usually, they have small collections in a cen- 
tral office, or collections in each department on subjects of particular interest. Sev- 
eral of the banking firms have a numbér of books for their employees to borrow for 
use in local banking classes. Some firms subscribe to a number of technical maga- 
zines and. circulate them to interested employees. When a company is small or 
does little research, a few technical books and magazines often answer the prob- 
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lems encountered, especia]ly where supplemental material is easily available in other 
local libraries. 

The answers to the questionnaire revealed that twenty-three firms in Baltimore 
have formal libraries. They include the following types: 


PROWEDEIIOR™ csssccseescccecsccssscssevees 2 REID. ccesteckicauvseciicccavsctetuaseoveceors 1 
IND iisccsisactiuniticiensiaieneall 6 RIE gevcncctrenitrinnnniaia 1 
Electrical or electronic........ 6 PG WEE oevecreerennscicvennone i 
POVOMAUUCAl ciccicscccrsssssscesssceee 1 MROEDOIGD: «Sc ccscsccesssoseccscssescetvnesers 1 
IIE sicisrinintniinicmenl 1 Radio broadcasting.............0. 1 
STU OUT INE occcccecscccscecsocsccsosee 1 General industrial ............s000 1 


However, the term “industrial or business library” has many connotations, These 
twenty-three libraries range from large, brand new and modern-looking libraries 
to small, crowded “corners”. They vary in size of collection from approximately 
250 to 33,075 items and in floor space from 100 to 2,464 square feet. One library 
lists its staff work area as “desk”! Most of the libraries have been established 
since 1940, but the library of the Baltimore News-Post, at that time the Balti- 
more News, was established as far back as about 1904. Ten of the libraries were 
designed to serve the research or engineering staffs of the organization while thir- 
teen are endeavoring to aid everyone in the plant. And four libraries also aid 
people outside the organization, while the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
is serving the entire B & O system over thirteen states. 


As to staff, nineteen of the libraries have either full-time or part-time librari- 
ans, while four have no one regularly scheduled. Many of these librarians have 
gained training for the job through experience, while one has a number of hours in 
Library Science, one has a B.S. in Library Science, and two have an MLS, in Li- 
brary Science. The largest staff is fifteen while many libraries have just one or 
two people. 

The collections serviced by these librarians vary, of course, according to the 
companies’ needs. However, in all of the material there is a definite concentration 
on up-to-date periodicals with textual material being of secondary importance, In 
the technical and research fields, both business and industrial, periodicals are the 
most important means of keeping up-to-date. In technological fields a book may 
be out-of-date shortly after publication. One library has technical reports as its 
main item, with twenty to thirty thousand of these housed in a room of file cabinets. 
The electronic and aeronautical firms which have a great deal of government pro- 
jects have such libraries plus the mass of paperwork connected with government 
and security regulations. Three of the libraries have a large patent collection, one 
having some four to five thousand. Only two of the libraries maintain a recrea- 
tional collection. They are the libraries of the B & O and the Saran Yarns Com- 
pany in Odenton. Since the latter company is far from public library facilities, its 
library is striving to fulfill both the technical and recreational needs of Mrs. Smith 
and the children as well as Mr. Smith who works in the plant. Through the Mary- 
land Library Extension Service, the librarian has a revolving collection of some 
two hundred books, including children’s and adult recreational reading. It is 
interesting to note that one day each week this library is open for a few hours 
during all three shifts in order to serve all company employees. 


In addition to the usual reference work, indexing, et cetera, some of the li- 
braries offer special services. The Baltimore Sun has a complete index of its 
‘newspaper from 1890 and has a collection of some three to five million photos. 
' Bendix Radio orders personal copies of technical books for company employees, 
‘ while Crown, Cork and Seal publishes its own monthly index of trade and technical 
magazines. The Martin Company Engineering Library houses and disseminates 
complete sets of the firm’s engineering reports and gives plant-wide service for 
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government specifications. The Joseph Katz Advertising Agency gives statistical 
and reasearch assistance to agency clients and maintains a file of proofbooks of 
ads. 

Several of the libraries add certain distinctive features. The Mutual Chemical 
Division of the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation has an outstanding collection 
of abstracts on chromium chemical research while Armco Steel has cataloged a 
collection of fifteen hundred metaluurgical slides. Two electronics libraries are con- 
centrating on furnishing up-to-date information in that field. 

Mechanical devices play a large part in up-to-date service. Four of the 
libraries have microfilm readers, two have microcard readers, and three have photo- 
stat service. One has punched card equipment and three have duplicating ma- 
chines. If these services are not available in the library, most of the organizations 
have them elsewhere. 

Because company libraries are necessarily small and limited in subject mat- . 
ter, they are quite dependent on each other as well as on the larger public and uni- 
versity libraries. For instance, the writer of this article has borrowed a number 
of N.A.C.A.! reports from the Martin Company; their librarian, in turn, has asked 
for back issues of several of our electronics magazines. We have also called on 
the B & O and Westinghouse libraries for special material on occasion. 

* * ~ ~ of 

Company librarianship is an exciting and challenging field in which to work 
and one that has unlimited opportunities for initiative and ideas. The field is far 
from being fully developed since there are many industries which do not as yet 
have libraries, and which offer the librarian an opportunity to start from the be- 
ginning. 

What are the qualifications that make a successful company librarian? Above 
all, she has to have an extrembely flexible attitude! If company policy is in opposi- 
tion to some of the usual library practices, she has to be able to forget the library 
rules and follow the company policy. She has to be very lenient in lending policies 
and sometimes forget that her loan period is fourteen days. She will often have to 
allow reference books to be borrowed. On the other hand, she has to be able to 
get things back when they are really needed by someone else, and this is not always 
easy! It is very important for her to understand and get along with her fellow 
employees, particularly the engineers and scientists. They are too engrossed in 
their own projects to be interested in following library rules, particularly if these 
interfere with their work. Also, these men know their subject but do not always 
know how and where to find the information; nor do they want to spend too much 
time obtaining it. Then too, when they ask for “that little blue book I had last 
year” (and it may have been red and two years ago), she has to know what they 
want. And the surprising thing is, she often does! It helps a company librarian to 
have a wide reading and informational background so that she can at least recog- 
nize the item asked for and know more or less where to find it. Also, she has to be 
able to take the demands of wanting things “right now” and often “yesterday.” 

The company librarian should be interested in people because her work is 
often like that in a small town or branch library. Many employees talk to her 
during the day about their new homes and children, and she must be interested. 

Also, she should keep up to date with company projects and individual employees’ 
interests, as well as general activity in the business and industrial worlds, so that 
she can anticipate questions in these fields. 

In an industrial library, the librarian must be able and willing to do all types 
of work. With a small staff, usually only two, it is easy to see that she has to do 
reference work, cataloging, administration, and even some typing and filing.. And 


1 National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics 
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with only two people a strict schedule is just out of the question. She can set one 
up, but again—flexibility—because it is going to be interrupted continuously. 

The big problem in a company library is getting across to management the 
use and importance of the library. Almost all industrial libraries, the twenty- 
three in Baltimore included, are maintained with overhead funds. When no profit 
or actual product can be shown, the library’must prove its worth! Good service 
is the only answer. 

In this concern for increasingly better service company librarians share 
with their fellow librarians in all fields the same problems and aims. 


THE SERVICE MAN DOES READ! 


by Ruth Sheahan Howard, Staff Librarian, Headquarters Second Army, 
Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 


No, very frankly, I don’t like to write articles! Except, that is, when the 
article pertains to service libraries—the libraries of the Army, Navy and Air Force! 
Why, you say? Why the enthusiasm? Do you like martinet-turned organiza- 
tions? Regimentation? The answer is just that “I believe.” Not in regimenta- 
tion, not in militarism, we have neither. I just believe in the cause. I believe 
that the men being trained to defend our country must be informed men. I be- 
lieve that the informed man is the better service man, the better individual and 
subsequently, the better citizen. I believe that, while these men have enrolled in 
or have been called to the service of their country, though their assignments may 
place them in far-off places, or even in isolated spots in our own country, there is 
no reason why they should be deprived of those services which they normally 
would have in their home communities. If they were deprived, we as citizens 
would be grossly negligent. 

True, the situation in Maryland is not comparable to a situation in Iceland, 
for instance. Not too much distance is involved at any point between a service- 
man and an established library in the state. However, any public or county library 
is understandably hesitant to extend service to this transient type of personnel. 
Too, in order to cope with this hesitance, a money deposit is required. Not all 
privates, seamen, or airmen have the necessary five dollars in their pockets. So, 
if there were no special services for the armed forces, there would be no library 
service to a large segment of our population. In other words, there would be 
another great “unreached” group. 


Thus, on land, on sea, and in the air! In fact, wherever there be a man in the 
uniform of his country, there the service libraries are. They may be ship’s li- 
braries, army post libraries, air base libraries; they may be traveling libraries, by 
case or bookmobile; they may be hospital libraries; they may be deposit libraries; 
they may be a paperback collection accompanying the man in transit or on maneu- 
vers; or they may be school libraries, such as the Naval Academy or Air Force 
technical libraries established for research and devolpment, But whatever they are, 
or wherever they are, in Maryland or around the world, they are libraries which con- 
form to the most progressive, modern techniques in public library operation. They 
are libraries which have been established and which are supervised by profession- 
ally trained librarians. They are libraries in which we always have accepted ser- 
vice stndards before us. They must not be just libraries—they must be good 
libraries. 

As any other good organization, and as any other library system, the service 
libraries have their objectives—objectives which parallel those of the civilian li- 
braries. We must have adequate quantities of up-to-date reading materials in 
all subject fields, be it technical (Medical School and National Naval Medical Cen- 
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ter, Bethesda, Maryland; Chemical at Army Chemical Center, Edgewood and Camp 
Detrick, Frederick; Ordnance at Aberdeen Proving Ground; Air Research and De- 
velopment, Baltimore); be it school (Naval Academy, Annapolis; Army Intelli- 
gence Center, Fort Holabird); be it hospital (Naval Hospital Library, Bainbridge, 
Maryland; National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda) or be it general (Naval 
Training Center, Bainbridge; Naval Air Station, Patuxent; Andrews Air Force 
Base, post libraries at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Army Chemical; Fort Ritchie; 
Camp Detrick; Fort Holabird; Fort Meade, Maryland). We encourage the use of 
our resources for information, self-education, research, technical reading, military 
and vocational training, general reference and recreation. We are charged with 
the responsibility of providing effective, professionally supervised programs. 


It is always a point of curiosity as to what the reading interests of the ser- 
viceman are. Those of the technical and school libraries, of course, are self- 
explanatory. But what of the general base and post libraries? What do these 
men read? Still comics, mysteries and westerns? This automatic deduction is 
always somewhat irksome to the service librarians. It is true that during the 
war the fiction interest was high, and in particular, mysteries and western. But 
wasn’t this trend understandable? The pressure, the apprehension that was con- 
stantly with the serviceman provoked a need for escapist reading. And we, as 
service librarians, encouraged it. We sincerely believed it was better to read 
something than nothing; that if the western was one answer to keeping a man’s 
mind off his precarious situation, then we would provide it. In other words, our 
collections were geared to the tension of the times. That was 1942-1946. Yes, we 
were circulating 70% fiction and 30% non-fiction. Now, what of today? In nine 
years there has been an about face until we are approaching an average of 
48% fiction and 52% non-fiction. Why this change in trend? 


First, the servicemen of today are better educated than ever. Many are serv- 
ing the draft period, either during a break from college or prior to entering col- 
lege. Keeping up while away from school, or preparing to go after service, ac- 
counts for a shift to an informational and educational type of reading. In addition, 
many stationed at school and technical posts or bases are through college, and a 
great majority of this enlisted personnel has scientific and professional background. 
In recreational reading these men are quality readers and avid library users. This 
rising educational level has brought about increased use of and demand on the li- 
braries. 


Secondly, the present emphasis on the educational aspects of the military 
career through planned programs of the Information and Education sections also 
accounts for the change in trend. . 


Thirdly, in line with the steady desire in this country for self-improvement 
due to the rising level of education, there has been an increased demand for books 
and libraries. This desire is reflected in the better calibre of reading by both the 
serviceman and his dependents. 

In addition, we like to think and do believe that our programming has been 
greatly responsible for the new look. For example, in the Navy the recruits are 
given lectures on the use of the library. They are given special instructions in 
reading to increase their skill. The librarians work closely with this group to en- 
courage them to choose the type of books which will be not only at an appropriate 
reading level but of subject interest. Among the seamen receiving basic training 
the accounts of naval actions are read as adventure stories and are very popular. 
Planned classical music programs, film showings, Great Books courses, discussion 
forums, all sponsored by the libraries are in effect at some posts and bases. At 
Bainbridge and Fort Meade the record players are in constant use in the music 
rooms. Fort Meade also offers a fine language record collection and several port- 
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able machines equipped with earphones for the use of the men. These are never 
idle. 

In reading, the Fine Arts category is always high in demand, Photography 
is a number one interest, followed by sports, music and crafts. History places next, 
with war narratives following closely. The 300’s are a natural contender because of 
Military Art and Science, international relations and communism. The 600 group, 
while fourth high in the army, is second high in the air force due to the interest 
in aviation. In the army, 600 interest centers around diesel engines and helicop- 
ters at the transportation posts, and ranges to auto repair, sports cars, hi-fi and 
the how-to-do-it books at other posts. Current. biographies of. military leaders 
follow along, with books about statesmen, sportsmen and musicians close behind. 


The interest in languages continues to rise. According to some service li- 
brarians “there are more requests than can ever be filled.” 

While fiction interest has declined in many places in favor of non-fiction, nev- 
ertheless, the present fiction reading shows quality too. Old Pulitzer prize win- 
ners are wanted. “War and Peace” and “Crime and Punishment” are constantly 
on the move. Two librarians state that “Gone with the Wind” is back on reserve. 
Classics are in demand as parallel and supplementary reading because of entrance 
tests or regular college tests. Also, as one air force librarian says: “I believe that 
many men in the service for the first time have both the time and the books 
available to satisfy a long-standing inclination to read the classics and the stand- 
ards.” This same librarian follows along with some more logic, stating, “I feel 
that the importance of the library as a recreation activity is not receiving sufficient 
emphasis or recognition. Regardless of the appearance of circulation statistics, 
reading, no matter what it is, should receive encouragement. If we assume that 
it takes the average reader four hours to read a book, library circulation would 
indicate that we are filling more free-time hours than any other recreational ac- 
tivity with the possible exception of the theatre. By encouraging servicemen to 
read books, I feel that we are encouraging a recreation ‘skill’, Even if the man 
reads only westerns or mysteries, I do feel that we are providing and developing a 
free time interest with a high potential.” 

Thus, whether the pendulum swings toward fiction or toward non-fiction, it 
definitely is swinging to “quality” in the service libraries. The borrower now pin- 
points his request, and wants exactly what he is looking for, not a close substitute. 
Readers’ advisory and reference service is more in demand. Whether this is be- 
cause of the changing reading demand, or because more emphasis has been placed 
on these services by the librarians is debatable. But regardless of the cause, the 
trend is toward quality and greater use of service library facilities. A significant 
trend, is it not? 


A Day in the life of a Hospital librarian 


by Martha W. Stovall, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Perry Point, Maryland 


“It can’t happen to me! It Can’t Happen To Me! IT CAN’T HAPPEN TO 
ME!” A panicky voice on the radio startles me into full wakefulness as I turn 
into the hospital grounds this morning. A commercial intended to sell some type 
of hospital insurance, it makes me re-realize that the patients in our hospital had 
entered with the same frightened, apprehensive feeling; that they, too, had had 
no idea that it could happen to them. No matter what type of hospital—general, 
tubercular, neuropsychiatric, or convalescent—the person who enters it as a pa- 
tient probably brings with him a feeling of anxiety and fearful anticipation that 
all of the members of the hospital staff must try to dispel, and part of my job as a 
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hospital librarian is to help minimize that concern about hospitalization. As an 
adjuvant, a cog in the hospital machine which operates to provide therapy for per- 
sons who are physically, emotionally, or chronically ill, the library must try to 
motivate patients towards adjustment and recovery by providing library service 
which will divert, entertain, stimulate, educate and lessen mental and emotional 
strain. 

For those patients who have lived with and loved books in their pre-hospital 
days, the book cart is a link with the past and can be as welcome as a visit from 
an old friend. For those who have had neither the time nor, perhaps, the in- 
clination to read, yet whose days are now to be filled with inactivity, an interest 
in something should be created and sustained. To them we can introduce the 
library and let books, introduced as casual acquaintances, become their close 
friends. We can schedule our bookcart visits to reach every non-ambulatory pa- 
tient at least once during the week. We can plan the hours for the library so 
that ambulatory patients may relax in its comfortable and inviting reading room 
where they have access to fiction, non-fiction, reference books, current magazines, 
and newspapers that approximate the geographical regions from which the patients 
have come. We can plan reading and discussion hours for recreation, education and 
resocialization (with medical supervision). We can give readers’ advisory service— 
bibliotherapy, also often under medical supervision. And for those patients who 
are unable to come alone we can set aside specific hours for them to be brought 
to the library. On through the hospital grounds to the library I assess our library 
program with the echo of the radio voice still in my ears. 

“Good mornings” are exchanged with staff and patient volunteers as I walk 
into the library, but shortly my thoughts turn to urgent business of the day: Has 
a new patient assistant been assigned to the library? Has the book cart been re- 
paired? (A wheel fell off yesterday.) Final plans must be made for the reading 
survey which is to start next month. Tomorrow is the deadline for submitting 
magazine and newspaper subscriptions. I must call Social Service for a confer- 
ence about a group of new admissions. Have recordings been delivered for the 
music hour on Sunday? Arrangements must be made for a volunteer to read to 
a group of patients each Monday. A quick telephone call to the Vocational Coun- 
selor confirms the fact that a patient volunteer will be added to our staff today and 
another phone call promises a volunteer for the new reading group. Again I say 
to myself a little prayer of thanks for all volunteers—both patients and others. 
Without them I don’t believe we could operate. Of course, we would operate, 
but on an extremely limited scale. They work at the circulation desk, shelve books, 
mend books, load the book cart, deliver magazines and newspapers to the wards, 
conduct reading and music hours, and brew the morning coffee. Nothing seems 
too big or too menial for them and to every task proposed they agree willingly. 


The library assistant, the patient assistant, and I discuss plans for the Christ- 
mas bulletin boards and other publicity with our morning coffee. They will execute 
the plans, after they have sounded out their suggestions on one and I have thrown 
in a few of my own. During our discussion the monthly supplies come in, the 
janitor sweeps around our feet, telephone calls requesting books and renewals are 
received, and the mailman arrives bringing, in addition to the regular bags of mail, 
a great big box of new books, more welcome than our cup of coffee. We end the 
discussion and despite the tasks waiting to be done, we all gather round to open 
that box of beautiful new books just as if it were a missionary barrel. 

Book selection is based on the needs and interests of the patients; these might 
vary in different types of hospitals. In a general hospital where the turnover of 
patients is rapid, fairly heavy duplication of titles, especially of best sellers, will 
probably be necessary. In hospitals with long term patients and slow turnover, 
wider and more extensive coverage, rather than duplication, is indicated. Informa- 
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tional, educational, and récreational books, classics and older titles are in the 
basic collection. Boxes of gift books, carefully sorted, often yield just the title 
for which we’ve been searching. We do not censor reading materials; we do apply 
the basic principles of good book selection. 


Too much time has been spent admiring new books. Quickly we sort the 
magazines and newspapers. We put a copy of Life, National Geographic, Look, 
Collier’s, Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, Coronet, and a news magazine 
into each ward bin; specific subject magazines are designated for the wards where 
I know they will be requested, while every ward visited today will receive at least 
three daily papers and a variety of older magazines that have been donated by in- 
dividuals and organizations and screened by us. Now we are ready to prepare 
the book cart for the wards. 


Selecting books for the cart is fun and, particularly with long term patients, 
a challenge. Trying to find something else on anthropology for Mr. A., new Euro- 
pean historical novels for Mr. B., another book on astronomy for Mr. H., and 
westerns that Mr. C. hasn’t read can acquaint me with new titles or re-acquaint 
me with books that I haven’t examined in a long time. My enthusiasm in discover- 
ing them sometimes kindles a similar enthusiasm in the patient for whom I ori- 
ginally started the search, many times leading to the creation of interest in new 
fields and new subjects. Best sellers, westerns, mysteries, sports books, mechanical 
engineering, mathematics, adventure stories, history, travel, science, plentifully il- 
lustrated books, paper bounds, and a dictionary and almanac go on the cart. Just 
as the reading room is opened to ambulant and privileged patients, we leave for 
the wards. 


“Did you bring my book?”, “Do you have the new Post?”, “Aren’t you late 
getting here?” and the like greet us as we enter the ward. All is busy the next 
little while as ambulant patients gather round the cart, some with definite ideas 
about what they want, others to browse. The patient volunteer with me is kept 
busy giving out magazines and newspapers. I help with selection, answer ques- 
tions, take requests, and check out books. Mr. J. wants the issue of some maga- 
zine in which there is an article on the Dead Sea scrolls—he started reading it in 
the Dental Clinic but doesn’t remember in which magazine he saw it. Since he’s 
read all of the westerns, Mr. C. decides on “Old Jules” and “Roy Bean.” Mr. H., 
though categorically opposed to all fiction, takes “The Star-gazer.”’ On to bed 
patients. Some are interested, some are too sick, and some there are whose in- 
terest has yet to be created. Unless they are sleeping or, obviously, too ill, we 
approach them, introduce ourselves, explain the library service, and give them an 
opportunity to look at the bookcart. 


In the corridor again and we must take time out to tidy up the cart. The 
nurse comes out to say that Mr. R., who is studying for his high school diploma 
examinations, has just returned from Physical Therapy and wants some mathe- 
matics and English books. On down the hall to the last room on the floor where 
Mr. A. is in traction. The aroma of food lets us know that the food cart is in 
the corridor, which reminds us that the day is nearly half over and many are the 
tasks waiting in the library; but we can’t let ourselves appear rushed while on 
the wards, so we give Mr. A., whose anthropology books we don’t have, the time 
to think over our suggestion that perhaps the books describing the social life and 
customs of countries are a “sort” of anthropology. At last, happy with his choice, 
he takes “The House in the Rain Forest.” 


A volunteer is waiting at the library after lunch. Since it is she who will 
read to the group of patients to be brought to the library from the closed wards, 
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she has come early for a discussion of the choice of reading for next week. The 
program of book discussions and reading, started as part of a widespread pro- 
gram to reach each psychiatric patient through one or more activities, is part 
of the total therapy program through which it is hoped some response will be 
elicited to increase socialization and to reawaken and rekindle old drives—another 
form of bibliotherapy. We have seen patients who took part in it gradually show 
a spark of interest, take part in discussion, and eventually, in a few cases, lead 
the discussion. By her own request, the volunteer will continue reading the well- 
illustrated “Mount Everest Reconnaissance Expedition” which she started last 
week. 


A call comes from the doctor on the ward I am to visit this afternoon. Will 
I bring “East River” to a patient who needs help in solving personal conflicts; 
psychotherapy is being used, and though he has been reading non-fiction, the doc- 
tor would like for him to read a book ef fiction portraying the same type of conflict 
that he is experiencing. 


Mr. N. comes in to say “Good-bye.” “We’re going to miss him and his pithy 
comments about the books he reads. For weeks after he entered the hospital he 
steadfastly and consistly refused to even look at the book cart; then one day he 
picked up Stephen Potter’s “Gamesmanship” that had been left on the ward; since 
then he has been reading without a relapse. I didn’t have to urge him to go to 
the public library in his community on his return—he informed me that he was 
going. 


A call is made to the medical librarian about a staff meeting for the morrow 
and a quick conference about the most convenient time to have a committee meet- 
ing to select books and journals for the medical library. I will have someone take 
her a few interlibrary loans which have come in the morning mail. 


The day is nearly over when I return from my afternoon visit to the wards. 
A patient kindly offers to take the requested titles back to the wards after I 
assemble them. A search is under way for some information on dry cleaning; we 
locate a booklet put out by the Department of Commerce. The library news for 
the hospital newspaper is ready, letters of appreciation for donations of subscrip- 
tions to magazines and newspapers have been typed and are ready for signature, 
the monthly library notes and list of new acquisitions have been mimeographed 
and distributed to patients and personnel, the new books are in the work room to 
be processed, and the library assistant has counted dollars and finds that we 
still have enough in the till to submit another book order before the end of the 
month—welcome news! 


The night librarian returns from supper and I prepare to leave. This has been 
a good day—as most of them are. Occasionally a day ends with my feeling that 
we’re falling far short of our goal, but then I think of the hard work, the interest, 
and the enthusiasm of the library staff, or of that bit of praise or the appreciation 
expressed by a patient. or another staff member and my spirits get an immediate 
lift and I know that we are truly one of the cogs that make the wheels go round. 


I stop by the circulation desk to say “Good-night” to the night librarian, so 
surrounded by books brought back from the wards that I can hardly see him. I 
leave knowing that when I return in the morning the desk will be clean, the 
circulation will be counted, the magazines arranged in their places in the racks, 
and the reading room straightened and orderly. And, probably, stuck in the cor- 
ner of my desk blotter, will be a neat little stack of requests, reserves, and re- 
minders, such as that the hall light is out, or we’re getting low on book cards, and 
tomorrow will be off to a new start. 
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Four libraries for Artists and Scholars 


by James Dickson, Head of Fine Arts Department, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library 


What special library, open to the public in Baltimore, has antique stained 
glass windows and imported French furniture mounted in gilt bronze? True, 
these accessories do not effect its bibliothecal value. But your inability to answer 
the question may indicate that you are unacquainted with local libraries with 
facilities which you, and through you your patrons, might use with profit. 


Among Baltimore’s large cultural institutions, not colleges or universities, 
there are four which maintain libraries with collections and services unique in 
the state and in some respects the nation. They are the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, the Walters Art Gallery, the Maryland Historical Society, and the Peabody 
Institute. Only one is tax supported but all are public. As such libraries are 
over-shadowed in the matter of publicity by their parent institutions this article aims 
to clarify their individual value. 

The libraries of the two museums have as their first purpose service to the 
staffs of those institutions. Both were set up when their respective buildings 
were erected. The Baltimore Museum of Art Library, when the memorial May 
children’s wing was built a few years ago, was able to move to larger, pleasanter 
quarters at the front of the main structure; the Walters Art Gallery library 
continues in its much overcrowded original room. 

The family and friends of Julius Levy established the Baltimore Museum of 
Art library in his memory in 1929. The collection has grown to 10,000 volumes, 
including bound magazines. It naturally parallels in its specialties those of the 
Museum and is particularly strong in the graphic arts, nineteenth and twentieth 
century art, and the American decorative arts. A collection of 5000 slides is 
maintained, supplemented by mounted reproductions which are in the Museum’s 
Department of Education. Separate from the books are files of museum bulletins 
and exhibition and auction catalogues and a vertical file on individual artists. 


The reading room is open to the public (not only to Museum members) Tues- 
days through Saturdays at varying hours. The books do not circulate but the 
slides do. Mail reference work is carried on and telephone questions are answered. 
There is only one full time librarian and much of the querying and answering, al- 
though involving books, is addressed to the curators. 

As did the Walters Art Gallery, so did its library open to the public in 1931 
facilities which had been prepared and developed to impressive completeness over 
many years. Mr. Henry Walters, as an art collector, regularly acquired the refer- 
ence books he needed and gathered catalogues of other collections. At the same 
time, starting in the 1890’s, he became interested in rare books—especially manu- 
scripts and incunabula—and the book arts of illustration and binding. Thus the 
the library today, with a collection of 30,000 reference books, is also an exhibiting 
department of the Gallery since it contains, in addition, 13800 books printed before 
1500, 900 other rare volumes, and 750 illuminated manuscripts (a group excelled 
only by the Morgan Library in this country). 


Service to the public by the staff of three, plus one part time member, is given 
to scholars in all parts of the country. At the same time the general enquirer is 
helped as much as possible in the restricted quarters. Should the planned ex- 
pansion of the Gallery, discussed publicly during recent months, take place, a 
public reading room and enlarged storage space would alter the situation com- 
pletely. The head of the staff, in addition to other duties, is editor of the Gallery’s 
publications. 

College classes and students working on papers are regular users. And any 
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visitor to the exhibit galleries has noticed an original informal educational ser- 
vice—by the gallery benches are shelves holding a selection of popular books 
about the objects displayed in the room. 


The union art catalogue in the Fine Arts Department of Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary lists holdings, in both these museums and the Peabody Institute, which are 
not duplicated in the public library’s collection. 


A library has been an essential feature of the Maryland Historical Society 
since its foundation in 1844. In the Monument Street quarters it occupies a 
wing of its own containing 50,000 books and pamphlets, 250,000 manuscripts, a 
map collection, and several separate files of clippings, including the ‘“Dielman 
Biographical Index” of Marylanders. 


Being the center of historical information about the state, it rejects no 
possibly useful item, and receives much of its stock in gifts and bequests. The 
noteworthy subjects on its shelves are American history and the history of Europe 
relating to the colonies; rare Americana (e.g. Eliot’s Indian Bible} ; local imprints 
including long runs of periodicals and local authors’ works. Most valuable is 
the well-indexed manuscript collection with the papers of the Calvert and Carroll 
families as its foundation. 


A staff of six, with volunteer assistants, is busy every day except Sunday 
serving the public which is free to use the collection with the exception of the 
manuscripts and papers. For consulting these non-members must pay $1.00 per 
day. No material circulates. Since it is a unique accumulation it draws out of 
town students and queries by mail in considerable quantities. Although not em- 
phasized, genealogical research is naturally important. 


Most of the Society’s publications, of course, are written in this library and, in 
addition, the librarian is the editor of the “Maryland Historical Magazine.” 


At first thought the Peabody Institute might seem misplaced in this group as 
it has long been known as “Baltimore’s first public library.” However, the Insti- 
tute, as chartered in 1858, was equally a | ay of music, a library, an art 
gallery, and a lecture foundation. 


Mr. Peabody’s generosity envisioned the establishment of a “treasury of 
learning contained in books not ordinarily obtainable in private libraries in this 
country.” With impressive thoroughness the staff prepared and published in 
1861 a list of 50,000 desired books which “sufficiently represented every department 
of knowledge except medicine, law and romance.” In 1953 the monumental stack 
room held 262,000 volumes which certainly would more than satisfy the founder. 


History leads other fields in strength, followed by literature, social sciences 
and art. There is a map collection and the long files of periodicals are notable. 


The library of the Conservatory of Music is in process of. being incorporated 
into the collection. Also, as a long-term project, the earlier acquisitions are be- 
ing given modern cataloging. The fact that Library of Congress cards are obtain- 
able for only 50% of the editions indicates their rarity as does the result of a 
check of seventeenth century English imprints, made a few years ago, which re- 
vealed 1448 of them on the shelves. There is a staff of ten at present. 


Use of the Peabody is not broad but deep. Week after week research students 
occupy their assigned carrells (one moved to town for a year to be able to work 
here!) and several books are in the writing at any time. There is no provision 
for circulation, except through Enoch Pratt in special cases, but interlibrary lend- 
ing is impressive. Last year requests came from 28 states and 47 colleges or uni- 
versities. Reference work by mail follows a similar geographical spread. 
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Once a painstaking Johns Hopkins University professor wrote beseeching 
Harvard University for the loan of a scarce book absolutely essential to his re- 
search. A prompt reply from the world-famous center of learning bluntly sug- 
gested that he make a trip to downtown Baltimore where he would find the volume 
he desired, and in a better, earlier edition than was owned by America’s oldest 
university! The advice certainly should be kept in mind by Maryland librarians 
who aim to serve serious readers in the liberal arts or local history for the facilities 
freely offered by these four special libraries are an addition to local resources of 
which we can be proud. 


PARTIAL LISTING OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL LIBRARIES 

‘Armco Steel Corporation. Technical Library. 8400 East Chase Street (13). Li- 
brarian: Mr. P. Roger de Tonnancour. 

Baltimore News Post and Sunday American. Library. Pratt and Commerce 
Streets (3). Librarian: Mr. Earl Pruce. 

The Baltimore Sun. Library. Sun Square (3). Librarian: Mr. Clement G. Vitek. 

Bendix Radio Division. Engineering Library. East Joppa Road, Towson (4). Li- 
brarian: Mrs. Arlene Eason Grede. 

Chemical and Pigment Company, Division of Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Library. 2701 Broening Highway (22). Librarian: Mrs. Barbara Lane Phoebus. 

Crown Cork and Seal Company. Library. Eastern Avenue and Kresson Street 
(24): Librarian: Mr. Charles O. Strickler. 

Engineers Club of Baltimore. Library. 6 West Fayette Street (1). Librarian: 
Mr. Walter W. Myers. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. Business and Economics Department. 400 Cathedral 
Street (1). Librarian: Mr. Edward H. Fenner. 

General Refractories Company. Research Laboratories, Post Office Box 1673. 
Library. 7th and Chesapeake Avenue (25). Manager: Mr. T. J. Trostel. 
The Glenn L. Martin Company. Design Development Department. Library. Bal- 

timore (3). Engineering Librarian: Mrs. Mary R. Ezzo. 

Joseph Katz Company. Library. 10 West Chase Street (1). Librarian: Miss 
Marie T. Ehrlinger. 

Maryland Casualty Company. Technical Library. Post Office Box 1228 (3). Li- 
brarian: Miss Henrietta D. Hewes. 

Miller Research Laboratories. Library. 2832 Maisel Street (30). Librarian: Miss 

Esther B. Holden. 

Mutual Chemical Company of America (Subsidiary Allied Chemical and Dye Cor- 
poration). Library. Block and Willis Streets (31). Librarian: Miss Cor- 
nelia M. Williamson. 

Penniman & Brown, Incorporated. Library. 341 St. Paul Place (2). Librarian: 
Mr. H. M. Burkholder. 

Saran Yarns Company, Ltd. Library. Odenton, Maryland. Librarian: Miss 

Hazel Corinne Davis. 

WMAR-FM. Library. Sun Building, Baltimore (2). Librarian: Mr. Glenn 
Brunch. 

Western Electric Company, Inc. Point Breeze Works. Library. 2500 Broening 
Highway (24). Librarian: E. H. Burtch. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Library. 2519 Wilkins Avenue (3). Librar- 
ian: Mrs. Marilyn Rich. 
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COLLECTION OF BOOKS — NO FORMAL LIBRARY 


Franklin Balmar Corporation. Woodberry, Baltimore (11). 

Gunther Brewing Company. 1211 South Conkling Street (24). 

Monumental Life Insurance Company. Charles Street (2). 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation. 382 South Street (2). 

Proctor & Gamble Manufacturing Company. 1422 Nicholson Street (30). 
Sheppard T. Powell Company, Chemical Engineer. 330 North Charles Street (1). 
Strasburger & Siegel. 1403 Eutaw Place (17). 

Union Trust Co. of Maryland. Baltimore and St. Paul Streets (2). 


UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES LIBRARIES 


U. S. Air Force Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command. Tech- . 
nical Library. AF 2269, LO, Post Office Box 1395 (3). Librarian: Miss E. Lou 
Bowman. 5 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 

U. S. Army, Army Chemical Center Post Library. Army Chemical Center, Edge- 

wood, Maryland. Librarian: Miss Josephine Weaver. 

S. Army. Cataloguing, Ordnance Library. Building 313, Aberdeen Proving 

Ground, Maryland. Librarian: Mrs. Zelma B. Kelly. 

U. S. Army Chemical Center Post Office. Technical Library. Army Chemical 
Center, Maryland. Librarian: Miss Alice M. Amoss. 

U. S. Army. Fort George G. Meade Post Library. Fort George G. Meade, 
Maryland. Librarian: Miss Lucile Walsh. 

U. S. Army. Fort Holabird Post Library. Baltimore, Maryland. Librarian: Miss 
Joan Keary. 

U. S. Army. Fort Ritchie. Library. Cascade, Maryland. Librarian: Miss Joan 

Brodie. 

U. S. Army. Aberdeen Proving Ground. Post Library. Special Services Office, 

Aberdeen, Maryland. Librarian: Mr. Samuel R. Sherwood. 

U. S. Army. Aberdeen Proving Ground. Technical Library, D. & P. Service. Li- 
brarian: Mrs. Harold C. Forst. 

U. S. Navy. National Naval Medical Center. Edward Rhodes Stitt Library. 
Bethesda (14). Librarian: Miss Ruth E. Rodier. 

U. S. Navy. Naval Engineering Experiment Station Library. Annapolis, Mary- 
land. Librarian: Mrs. Lois E. Kohler. 

U. S. Navy. Naval Hospital Library. National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda 
(14), Maryland. Librarian: Mrs, Mildred C. Bean. 

U. S. Navy. Naval Hospital Library. Naval Training Center Library. Building 
503, Bainbridge, Maryland. Librarian: Miss Kathryn G. Mushake. 

U. S. Navy. Naval Medical Research Institute. Technical Reference Library. 
Bethesda (14). Librarian: 

U. S. Navy. U.S. Naval Hospitals. Crew’s Library. Potomac and Severn Area, 
Bainbridge, Maryland. Librarian: Miss Mary Kate Allen. 

U. S. Navy. Naval Hospital Medical Library. Potomac and Severn Area, Bain- 

U 

U 
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bridge, Md. Librarian: Mrs. Helen S. Redding. 
. S. Public Health Service Supply Depot and U. S. Veterans Bureau Hospital No. 
42. Perry Point, Perryville, Maryland. Librarian: Miss Martha W. Stovall. 
. S. Veterans Administration. Hospital Library. Fort Howard, Maryland. Li- 
brarian: Miss Anne M. Conner. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


Bon Secours Hospital. Library. 2025 W. Fayette Street (23). Librarian: Mrs. 
Beatrice Krieg. Assistant Librarian: Mrs. Cullen. 

Baltimore City Hospitals. Doctors’ Library. 4940 Eastern Avenue (24). Li- 
brarian: Mr, William E. Ticknor. 
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Lutheran Hospital of Maryland, Inc. Charles G. Reigner Doctors’ Library. 730 
Ashburton Street (16). Librarian: Miss Selma Irene Blum. 

Mercy Hospital. Library. Calvert and Saratoga Streets. Librarian: Sister Mary 
Hilda (Bushman). 

St. Agnes Hospital. Library. Wilkins Avenue. Librarian: Miss Freda Hewes. 

Union Memorial Hospital. Ferdinand Meyer Memorial Library. 33rd and Calvert 
Streets. Librarian: Mrs. Anne Lindall Nagle. 

United States Public Health Service Hospital. Library. Wyman Park Drive. 
Librarian: Mrs. Ruth H,. Grenagle. 

Women’s Hospital. Library. Lafayette and John Streets (17). No Librarian. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Baltimore Museum of Art Library. Library. Wyman Park (18). Librarian: 
Miss Marian Culpepper. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. History Department. 400 Cathedral Street (1). Li- 
brarian: Mr. James K. Dickson. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. History Department. 400 Cathedral Street (1). Li- 
brarian: Miss Margarct Rohrbaugh. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. Picture Collection. 400 Cathedral Street (1). Librar- 
ian: Mrs. Elsie Heyl. 

Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland. Law Library. Fidelity Building, 
Charles and Lexington Streets. (8) Librarian: Miss Helen Roth. 

Library Company of the Baltimore Bar. 618 Court House (2). Librarian: Mr. 
Laurie H. Riggs. Assistant Librarian: Miss Betty Hancock. 

Maryland Institute Library. 1300 Mount Royal Avenue (17). Librarian: Miss 
Marjorie Edelstein. 

Maryland Planning Commission. Library. Equitable Building, 10 N. Calvert 
Street. Librarian: Mr. Townsley French. 

Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland. Library. 1211 Cathedral Street 

(1). Librarian: Mrs. Henry Berge. 

U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare: Library. Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance Branch, 453 Equitable Building (2). Librarian: 
Miss Anita Tannen. 

U. S. Veterans Administration Balti:nore Hospital. Library. 3900 Loch Raven 
Boulevard (18). Medical Librarian: Miss Mildred D. Taylor. 

University of Maryland. Dental-Pharmacy Library. 618 West Lombard Street 
(1). Librarian: Mrs. Breed Robinson. 

Woodstock College. Library. Woodstock, Maryland. Librarian: Rev. Edmond 
F. X. Ivers, S.J. 


YOU HAVE A STAKE 


As a Maryland librarian you have a stake in recruitment for librarian- 
ship—for among the students of today are your future colleagues. Here 
is your opportunity to recruit promising prospects. Make the most of it. 
For information . .. materials . . . speakers . . . contact your MLA 
RECRUITING COMMITTEE. 





Martha Hubbard 

Isabella Jinnette 

Jane Parkhill 

Mary Frances Kennon, Chairman 
Department of Education 
3 E, 25th St., Baltimore 18 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


HILLIGAN, MARGARET P. 


Libraries for Research and Industry: Planning and Equipment. A Project 
of the Science-Technology Division, Special Libraries Association. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, FINANCIAL DIVISION 


Subject Headings for Financial Libraries, compiled by a committee of the 
Financial Division, Special Libraries Association. 

WESNER, JEAN P. 

Training of Non-Professional Staff (from) Improving Operating Efficiency 
in a Small Library. Symposium presented by Metals Division, co-sponsored by En- 
gineering Section (Sci-Tech) May 20, 1954. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, PHARMACEUTICAL SECTION 

Union List of Periodicals in Pharmaceutical Libraries. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION GEOGRAPHY AND MAP DIVISION, 
MAP RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


Map Collections in the United States and Canada, a directory. 
All the above may be obtained from: 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


31 East 10th Street 
New York 3, New York 








We have in stock 





the titles on the 
1955 Books on Exhibit list 


Write us for discount prices 


We pay transportation 


CUCUMBER 


BOOKSHOP 


7944 Wisconsin Avenue 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 


A Maryland Book Jobber 
serving 


school and public libraries 





NOTICE 


THE MEMBERSHIP COMMIT- 


TEE REQUESTS THAT HEADS 


OF ALL MARYLAND LIBRAR- 
IES SEND A LIST OF THE 
NAMES OF TRUSTEES AND 
MEMBERS OF THEIR STAFF 
TO: 


LILLIAN CALLAHAN 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 


Baltimore 1, Md 
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Three Big Catalogs and 


Many Supplemental Stock , Gaylord 
Sheets Each Year Are A 
Measure of Our Service 
featuring all popular distinguished RECORD HOLDERS 
JUVENILE TITLES 
BOUND TO STAY BOUND | 
BOOKS @ Now made for 7, 10 
are a sound investment in 
economy because: 
8 Quality (Better than Class A) 
Binding gives them long life. 
® Long Life means more circula- 


12-inch recordings. 


tion at lower cost. @ Your choice of 
® Genuine Picture Covers provide 
unmatched durability and color. GREEN or TAN 


® Approximately 80% of ad ~— 
are in stock for immediate de- 
livery. Pressboard Covers. 
Cut down your work load by select- 
ing your Juvenile requirements 





from these Catalogs ... get on our GAYLORD BROS., INC. |i 


mailing list today—a postcard will 


do it. Library Supplies 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 











wa 
BOUND-TO-STAY.8 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 




















As you consider that we have the best comparable buy in our 
PARAGON BINDINGS, along with our SUDDEN SERVICE, at 
the lowest prices in EASY BOOKS, why not ask for lists today? 


1955 SPRING list (Complete prebound list) 1300 titles 


1955 NEWEST & BEST READERS list (1st three grades) 
all listed with copyrights 395 titles 


1955 List CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES 
School edition 65 titles 


Every book only in its latest edition. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA: MICHIGAN 











From Sec. 34.66 (P.L.&.R.) 


Margaret A. Edwards 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Let us help you plan your 


BOOK CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


Library Binding, Rebinding and 
Prebinding according to A. L. A. 
specifications, backed up by 
generations of bookbinding 
“know-how” and intelligent at- 
tention to the special needs of 
YOUR LIBRARY guarantee 
maximum conservation and 
availability of ALL material. 


JOSEPH RUZICKA 


606 N. EUTAW ST. 
Baltimore 1, Md. - VE. 7-4107 
and Greensboro, N. C. 














Charles L. Elliott 


OOKS 

OUND BY US ARE 
OUND TO BE BETTER 
OUND 


Day: Night: 
Wilkins 5-2431 Wilkins 7-3144 


1907-11 sROSEDALE ST. 
Baltimore 16, Md. 
































